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Fourth-day, the 16th. 


The records of the Meeting for Sufferings, for 
the past year, were laid before this meeting and 
read, and the proceedings of that meeting in re- 
lation to the various subjects that have claimed 
its attention, are satisfactory to us; and the 
Friends now under appointment are continued, 
to constitute a Meeting for Sufferings, for the 


ensuing year, and requested to act on our behalf |’ 


on all matters relating to the interests of our 
Society, agreeably to the original appointment 
and organization of that meeting. 


TO THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The Joint Committee on Education report : 

That we have not been unmindful of our ap- 
pointment, nor of the deep importance to the 
young and to our Society, of the interesting sub- 


ject confided to us by the Yearly Meeting. As 
usual, little opportunity has been afforded the 
committee for mutual conference and interchange 
of sentiment, in a collective capacity, except 
during the week of the Yearly Meeting; yet a 
part of our number, at least, have endeavored, 
as way has opeved for it, to promote the guard- 
ed education of the youth of our Society, and to 
diffuse among our members a deeper interest in 
this important work. 

Answers have been received to circulars ad- 
dressed to correspondents in each of our thirty 
Monthly Meetings, and from the statistical in- 
formation contained therein, it appears there are 
1,448 children, between the ages of 4 and 21 
belonging to the Yearly Meeting. 

It is but just to remark, with referencé to the 
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smal] number who are reported as in the attend- 
ance of schools exclusively confined to our own 
members, that, in addition to these, a very con- 
siderable number of our youth have been placed 
by parents, deeply interested for their welfare, 
in schools more or less select, some of which are 
taught by Friends, and are obtaining, we trust, 
a guarded literary education, free, at the same 
time, in a good degree, from the injurious influ- 
ences which schools of a more promiscuous char- 
acter are calculated to exert. 


In the account from Vassalboro’ Monthly 
Meeting, we are informed that “Oak Grove 
Seminary,” a boarding school wholly under the 
care of Friends within the limits of that Meeting, 
is now in successful operation, under the charge 
of Eli Jones and Sarah B. Taber, as principal 
teachers, and that the progress of the pupils, at 
their examination at the close of the last term, 
was satisfactory to the Board of Managers. The 
avciage attendance of scholars, during the pres- 
ent term, has been about 90, of whom 76 were 
members of our Society. 


While the scattered location of Friends in 
ney parts of our Yearly Meeting will doubtless 
contribute, with other causes, to prevent the as- 
soviation of these children in select schools, we 
have been very solicitous that all our members, 
ufor whom has devolved the deeply interesting 
and responsible charge of providing for the 
training of our beloved youth, would, while 
coramendably endeavoring to procure for them 
a literary education, be deeply sensible of the 
importance of that careful home culture which 
so largely contributes to the formation of char- 
acter in the future man. 


A judicious selection of books of an enter- 
taining and instructive nature, carefully adapted 
to ‘he minds of youth, will, we believe, be 
largely instrumental in promoting these objects; 
and we would encourage all those who have the 
training of young children, to a liberal provision 
of suitable reading matter in the little family 
circle. 

Tt has been cause of regret to the committee 
t. observe that so small a proportion of the youth 
ong us were in the enjoyment of the advan- 
es to be derived from the attendance of First 
y schools, and we are desirous that Friends 


| vy be stimulated to increased efforts for the es- 
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tablishment and maintenance of these important 
auxiliaries to a religious education. 
For the committee, 
Henry T. Woop, Clerk. 
Newport, 6th mo. 16th, 1858. 


The committee on the concern of this Meet- 
ing for the Indians located west of the Missis- 
sippi, made the following report, which, with 
verbal communications from the committee, is 
interesting to us, and we trust a door may ere 
long be opened, through which our concern may 
be more fully carried out. The committee is 
continued, and encouraged to embrace every 
right means to benefit this class of our fellow 
men, for whom this Meeting feels a deep inter- 
est, viz: 


‘¢7O THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The committee under appointment to have 
charge of the concern of the Yearly Meeting, on 
the subject of the Indians residing west of the 
Mississippi river, report, that the subject has 
claimed their attention. 


The long distance at which we are situated, 
and the unsettled state of affairs respecting the 
Indians of the west, especially in the Territory 
of Kansas, to whom the attention of Friends has 
been more particularly directed, has measurably 
discouraged us from any active measures in this 
concern the past year. 


We have felt anxious lest the troubles alluded 
to should unsettle the minds of the Indians, and 
involve them in the strife which has prevailed 
there. But we have been much relieved by 
learning, as we have, that the Indians have been 
preserved in a peaceable and quiet state; and 
we have great hopes they will so remain, and 
that the policy of the government, to locate them 
on smaller reservations secured to them in fee, 
will progress, and they be encouraged to apply 
themselves to agricultural pursuits. Friends, 
we think, may be useful to them in encouraging 
them to industry and frugality in their new pur- 
suits, and we have reason to believe still pre- 
serve their influence over them. Members of 
our Society are spreading westward, and we hope 
the time is not far distant when Friends here 
will have the opportunity to exercise this influ- 
ence for their good, and thus the concern of the 
Meeting be more fully earried out.” 


Having, as we humbly trust, witnessed 
through the whole course of this Meeting, an 
extension of a measure of that holy help which 
has proved preserving, with feelings of gratitude 
for the mercies received, and commending all to 
the protecting care of Him who regards the peti- 
tions of the humble, we now come to a solemn 
conclusion, proposing to meet again at this place 
at the usual time, next year, if our Heavenly 
Father so permit. 


SamvuEL Boyp Tosey, Clerk. 


SELF-POSSESSION IN MOMENTS OF PERIL— 
FAITH IN DIVINE PROTECTION. 

About the year 1778, Mr. Ceeil was appointed 
to two small livings at Lewes, Sussex. At this 
time a very singular providence occurred to him, 
on his way from London to serve these churches. 
He was detained in town till noon, in consequence 
of which he did not arrive on East Grinstead 
Common till after it was dark. On this Common 
he met a man on horseback, who appeared to be 
intoxicated, and ready to fall from his horse. 
Mr. C., with his usual benevolence, rode up to 
him to prevent his falling, when the man imme- 
diately seized the reins of the horse. Mr. C., 
perceiving that he was in bad hands, endeavored 
to break away; but the man threatened to knock 
him down, if he repeated the attempt. Three 
other men immediately rode up, placing Mr. C. 
in the midst of them. On perceiving his danger, 
it struck him, “here is an occasion of faith ;” 
and that direction occurred to him, “call upon 
me in the day of trouble: I will deliver thee.” 
He secretly lifted up his heart to God, imploring 
the deliverance which he alone could give. One 
of the men, who seemed to be captain of the 
gang, asked him who he was, and whither he 
was going. Mr. C. told him very frankly his 
name and profession. The leader said, “ Sir, I 
know you, and have heard you preach at Lewes ; 
let go the gentleman’s horse; I wish you good 
night.”” Mr. Cecil had, about him, sixteen dollars 
of Queen Annie’s bounty, belonging to his 
churches, which would have been to him, at that 
time, a large sum; yet his person and property 
were alike untouched. 

An incident in the early life of Thomas Bur- 
chell, a devoted missionary to the West Indies, 
is even more striking than that just mentioned. 
Mr. Burchell was, in early life, a cloth manufac- 
turer, in the west of England. His first piece of 
cloth he sold to a person in Bristol, who, a few 
days afterwards, was reported to be on the point 
of insolvency. With the energy which charac- 
terized him throughout his life, he determined, 
if possible, to regain legal possession of his prop- 
erty, of which it appeared he was about to be 
defrauded. It occurred to him that, by walking 
all night, he should be in Bristol some hours 
earlier than if he waited for the coach, which 
did not start till morning. He, therefore, set 
out at once, and had walked nearly twenty miles 
by daybreak. He now approached the Severn, 
at a point where he expected to find some one 
who would ferry him over. As he reached it, 
he saw a boat push off hastily from the land. 
He hailed the crew, but they only plied their 
oars the more vigorously, and were soon out of 
hearing. 

Looking round, he saw another boat, just pull- 
ing out, and feeling that, if he did not succeed 
in gaining a passage in her, he should fail of 
attaining the object for which he had made such 


' efforts, he used all the means in his power to 
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attract the attention of the boatmen and induce 
them to return. It soon became evident that 
they had noticed him, and seemed debating 
whether they should return or not. He at 
length had the satisfaction of seeing them pull 
for the shore. As they approached, it struck 
him that he had never seen five such desperate 
looking ruffians. After some objection, on their 
part, they told him to get in. He had not long 
done so, before he found that he was in most 
undesirable company. They began whispering 
together, and the few words he caught showed 
him that he wasin extreme peril. He then per- 
ceived that they were steering in an opposite di- 
rection to that in which he wished to go. He 
spoke to them of this, when one of their num- 
ber—an Irishman—openly avowed their intention 
of murdering him. They all, then, set up a loud 
shout in confirmation of their purpose, as though 
to urge one another on to the deed. 

From their horrid oaths and avowed inten- 
tions, he now found that they took him for a spy, 
in the preventive service, and he perceived some 
kegs of spirit, covered with straw, in the bottom 
of the boat. It was in vain that he assured them 
that they were mistaken in their suspicions ; they 
only renewed their imprecations and threats of 
immediate and signal vengeance. Finding that 
they scoffed at his protestations, he ceased, and 
began to speak with them of God, a judgment, 
and eternity. After speaking in this strain for 
some little while, he observed the countenance 
of one of them to relax, and a tremor to pass 
over the frame of another. Still, they did not 
alter the boat’s course, but continued steadily 
rowing in the wrong direction. 

He then addressed each one solemnly and sep- 
arately, and this with so much evident sincerity 
and deep feeling, that the captain of the crew 
cried out, “I say, I can’t stand this. I don’t 
believe he’s the man we took him for. We must 
let him go. Where do you want to be put out, 
sir?”’ The traveller replied that he wished to 
be taken up the Avon, as far as Bristol. The 
man said that they could not go so far as that, 
as they dared not pass Pill, but that they would 
take him as far as possible, and put him in the 
way to continue his journey by the shortest 
route. He thanked him, and begged them to 
make the utmost speed, as his business was 
urgent. Finding them so subdued, he spoke of 
their sinful lives, and pointed them to Christ, as 
their Saviour. They all appeared impressed by| door and enter the house. Supposing it to be 
his statements and conduct, and not only refused | her husband, she lay awake, expecting him to 
what he had stipulated to pay as fare, but offered | come up stairs. As the usual time elapsed, and 
to forward a keg of spirits to any place he would | he did not come, she arose and went down, when, 
mention—an offer which was, of course, declined. | to her terror and astonishment, she saw a sturdy 
On landing, one of the men accompanied him to| fellow searching the house for plunder. At the 
a farm-house, and induced the occupant to drive | first view of him, as she afterwards said, she felt 
him to Bristol. He by these means succeeded | ready to drop; but, being naturally courageous, 
in reaching his journey’s end at an early hour, | and of a deeply religious disposition, she soon re- 
and in regaining possession of the greater part | covered sufficient self-possession to suppress the 
of his property. ery that was rising to herlips, to walk with apparent 


Even had the result of this perilous boat voy- 
age stopped here, it would have afforded a striking 
instance of the blessings which attend Christian 
fidelity and boldness, springing from a sense of 
God’s presence and access to him in prayer. But 
more remains to be told. Many years after- 
wards, on Mr. Burchell’s return to Jamaica, he 
was at a small village in the neighborhood of 
Cedar Cliffs, when a man accosted him, offering 
him his hand, and appeared surprised that he 
was not recognized. It proved to be the smuggler 
who had guided Mr. Burchell to the farm house. 
After some conversation, he said, “‘ Ah! sir, after 
your talk, we none of us could follow that trade 
again. I have since learned to be a carpenter, 
and am doing very well in this village, and attend 
a chapel three or four miles off; and our poor 
captain never forgot to pray for you till his dying 
day. He was quite an altered man, took his 
widowed mother to live with him, and became 
a good husband, a good father, and a good neigh- 
bor. Before, every one was afraid of him, he 
was such a desperate fellow; afterward, he was 
as tame asa lamb. He opened a little shop for 
the maintenance of his family, and, what was 
better still, held prayer meetings in his house. 
The other three are now in a merchant vessel, 
and are very steady and well behaved.” 

Rarely has there been a more striking instance 
of heroism, calmness, and presence of mind, in- 
spired and sustained by Christian faith, than in 
the conduct of a peasant’s wife, in the Peak of 
Derbyshire, quoted by Howitt, on the authority 
of a minister of the Society of Friends, who was 
personally acquainted with the facts of the case. 
It is, likewise, recorded in a volume published by 
Wilson Armistead. We give it in an abridged 
form : 

In one of the thinly peopled dales of the Peak 
of Derbyshire, stood a lone house, far from neigh- 
bors, inhabited bya farmer and his wife. Such 
is, or was wont to be, the primitive simplicity of 
this district, that it was usual for persons to go 
to bed without taking the precaution to bolt or 
bar the doors, in the event of any of the inmates 
not having come home at the usual hour of re- 
tiring to rest. This was frequently the practice 
with the family in question, especially on market 
days, when the farmer, having occasion to go to 
the nearest town, often did not return till late. 
One evening, when the husband was absent, the 
wife, being up stairs, heard some one open the 
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firmness to a chair which stood opposite, and seat 
herself in it. The marauder immediately seated 
himself in another chair which stood opposite, 
and fixed his eyes upon her, with a most savage 
expression. Her courage was almost spent ; but 
recollecting herself, she put up a prayer to the 
Almighty for protection, and threw herself upon 
his providence, for ‘‘ vain was the help of man.” 
She immediately felt her courage revive, and 
looked steadfastly at the ruffian, who now drew 
a large clasp knife from his pocket, opened it, 
and with a murderous expression in his eyes, 
appeared ready to spring upon her. She, how- 
ever, showed no visible emotion, but continned 
to pray earnestly, and to look upon the man with 
calm seriousness. He rose, glanced first at her, 
and then at the knife ; again he seemed to hesi- 
tate and wipe his weapon upon his hand; then 
once more glanced at her—she all the while con- 
tinued to sit calmly, calling earnestly upon God. 
Suddenly a panic appeared to seize him, he 
blenched beneath her still fixed gaze, closed his 
knife and went out. At a single spring she 
reached the door, shot the bolt with a convulsive 
rapidity, and fell senseless on the floor. When 
she recovered, she recognized her husband’s well 
known step at the door, and heard him calling 
out in surprise at finding it fastened. Rising, 
she admitted him, and in tones tremulous with 
agitation and gratitude, told him of her danger 
and deliverance.—Late Paper. 


‘ For Friends’ Review. 
THE RIGHT OF SEARCH, AND A COMPROMISE 
AMONG BIRDS. 
FOR THE YOUTHFUL READERS. 


A reliable neighbor, W. D., informs me that 
when he was living on his farm in Charlotte, 
Vt., a few years since, the following incident 
occurred under his observation. 

Under the eaves, on the east side of his barn, 
had been built, and mostly occupied the year 
before, about twenty nests of the Barn Swallow. 
On their return to their old domicils, about 10 
o’clock one day, in the spring of the year, and 
exercising “‘ the right of search,’’ they found one 
of their nests partly demolished, and in posses- 
sion of a “Phebe-bird.” This the swallows 
appeared to consider an unwatrantable intrusion, 
and the pair which laid especial claim to the 
nest commenced a suit of ejectment. The flutter- 
ing and twittering of the swallows not having 
the desired effect, W. D. took up their side of 
the dispute, and with a fish pole endeavored to 
drive off the intruder, but all with no better 
success. 

About noon the swallows had collected “ en 
masse,” evidently with the view of having a 
regular “‘palaver,” and hovered around the ridge 
of the barn, on which the trespassing Phebe- 
bird had taken up her position. The swallows 
wheeled round ie round, now mounting upwards 
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bow coming down with a swoop as though they 
intended to drive Phebe from her “ moorings ;”” 
while Phebe stretched herself as it were on tip- 
toe, ready to repel the expected attack ; then they 
would balance themselves on the wing and hover 
around the culprit with such a jabbering and 
twittering as to show that no common subject 
was under discussion. After about an hour had 
been spent in this feathery negotiation, the swal- 
lows dispersed, and Phebe retired to her purloin- 
ed homestead. In a few minutes more, the swal- 
lows were earnestly engaged with mud from an 
adjoining spring in building a partition wall 
through the nest, allowing sufficient room for the 
intruder to attend to her own domestic concerns, 
and carrying the wall up, restoring the dilapi- 
dated covering and extending it in an opposite 
direction, with so much alacrity, that before eve- 
ning several inches of the new wall were visible, 
and this had been done without disturbing Phe- 
be, although the builders were in frequent and 
close contact with her prim plumage, and pro- 
bably splashed some of the mud in her face; 
but there she sat, to all appearance regarding 
the inconvenience she was the cause of with sto- 
ical indifference. 

“The right of search” had been bravely and 
pertinaciously insisted on, and although Phebe 
could show no good papers, nor any other than 
a ‘‘robber’s right” to the nest she occupied, 
yet rather than go to extremities, the swallows 
allowed her to retain possession of a part: 
whether she took any comfort in sitting where 
she was not welcome, or the swallows had a laugh 
over her want of good breeding, I am not in- 
formed. But there is one lesson which the 
youthful readers of the Review may be remind- 
ed of by this narrative, and that is, however 
much we may apprehend ourselves injured by 
the trespasses of others against us, it is always 
“ better to suffer wrong than to do wrong.” 
Monkton, Vt., 7th mo. 5th, 1858. H. M. 


From Bonar’s Land of Promise. 
THE DEAD SEA. 


We approach the sea. The ground has in all 
directions a coat of white salt, in appearance 
somewhat like what we had seen in the desert at 
Ghurundel and Useit, only thicker and more 
plentiful. The shore is strewed with the debris 
of trees which Jordan in flood has brought down; 
twigs, branches, and roots, lying along the beach, 
all of them well coated with salt. In different 
parts, the shore is deeply lined with a dark-brown 
substance, like well-pounded bark, which possi- 
bly may be the debris of leaves, or perhaps the 
seeds and flowers of the tall shaggy reeds which 
seem to grow plentifully around, and which a 
south-east wind would waft across the lake, from 
the reed-jungles on the shore of Moab. The 
waters look intensely blue, though as we near 
them there is a tinge of green perceptible. 
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There is a slight curl over them at present, as a 
soft breeze has risen, and the ripples drop quietly 
at our feet, with a thick soapy or greasy froth, 
which leaves a stain upon the sand. The noon 
is hot, and besides, we have got down to a level 
which makes a sort of tropical climate, as the 
lake is upwards of 1300 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean. We are thirsty, and the 
water looks cool and tempting ; but we know its 
nature, and refrain. Not so my little gray horse, 
which, though I suppose it has not been here for 
the first time, still seems ignorant of the lake’s 
true character. As thirsty as ourselves and not 
80 prudent, it rushes into the water and takes a 
draught ;-one draught, no more. It shakes it- 
self and turns away. We taste the water and 
find it nauseous in the extreme. It is not so 
much salt as acrid. Burning bitterness seems 
better to describe it than salt; burning bitter- 
ness, which seizes on lips, and tongue, and palate, 
leaving for a considerable time the sense of prick- 
liness and inflammation. A single drop will do 
this ; though, of course, the larger the mouthful 
the more intolerable the sensation. Whether, at 
night, the waters have the hue of absinthe, as 
some travellers have remarked, I cannot say. 
That they have the taste of absinthe, by night 
and by day, [am sure. There is no unpleasant 
smell, nor any vapor, arising from the water, 
save perhaps at the marshes on the beach. The 
eye sees almost no difference between this and any 
salt lake or arm of the sea. Standing on the 
shore, just at the head of the lake, we look down 
as far as the eye can reach. We do not see the 
projecting point of land, which forms a striking 
feature of the lake, though unrepresented in old 
maps, and apparently unknown to any geogra- 
phers beyond the present generation. Though the 
natives call it H7-Lisan, or “ the tongue,” it can 
hardly be the same as that called “the tongue 
of the Salt Sea” (Josh. xv. 2; xviii. 19), as it 
could not have formed the boundary either of 
Judah or Benjamin. On our left rise the hills 
of Moab, whose ravines have now become more 
visible, and which show, here and there, patches 
of black and green. On the right rises the 
lower, but not less precipitous range, which 
flanks the western coast, forming about twenty 
miles down the rocky nest of 4in Jidy, and ten 
miles farther, the castled peak of Hs-Sebbeh. 
We look in vain to the right for the stone of 
Bohan the son of Reuben (Josh. xviii. 17), which 
could not be far from the road along which we 
had descended to the sea. 

After wandering for a little along the salt-en- 
crusted beach, and picking up some small pieces 
of flint strewed over it, we propose to bathe, each 
one choosing the spot he most fancies. I observe 
a curious peninsula, about one-fourth of the dis- 
tance between us and what I suppose is the mouth 
of Jordan. It may be about a quarter of a mile 
in diameter, and is one vast heap of stones inter- 
mixed with branches, trunks of trees, all of them 
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peeled and bleached. The stones are large, none 
of them less than a foot square, and many of them 
four times that size. They are not rounded, but 
their angles are all rubbed off by the chafing of 
the waves. A gifted traveller could easily find 
in this spot the ruins of Gomorrha, but I do not 
risk a conjecture, and know not that it has a 
veritable name. There are the remains of some- 
thing like a wooden shed, and in any other sea 
I should say that this is the resort of the fisher- 
men. But this cannot be. Perhaps the Beda- 
win here light their fires and keep watch. The 
stones are polished or rather glazed, and the 
wood coated with salt. At any slight rise of the 
lake, this peninsula must be a complete island. 
But under so hot a sun one feels the attraction 
of anything that looks like water; so without 
much delay, I plunge into the tempting element. 
I am soon afloat, and find all true that has been 
said as to the density of the waters. Striking 
out to some distance, I find myself exposed to 
the breeze and the spray, which soon compel 
me to return, as it is impossible to keep the eyes 
open from the pain produced by the salt. The 


water has an oily sensation; yet after all, if you 
can keep it from mouth and eyes, the difference 
is not very perceptible between it and the ocean, 
save as to density and buoyancy. Some speak 
of the difficulty of sinking here; [ feel as much 


the difficulty of swimming. Not because there 
is a tendency to sink, but because the feet per- 
sist in getting above the surface, thereby throw- 
ing the head too low, and depriving the swimmer 
of his impelling power. In spite of spray and 
breeze, and salt and bitterness, I enjoy this 
plunge greatly, not being willing to quit the 
water even after a swim of some twenty minutes. 
Two birds like gulls are flying over my head all 
the time. Are they in quest of fish? It would 
seem so. Yet probably they are mistaken, as no 
fish is said to be found in this lake of the dead, 
save what the Jordan in flood hurries down to it, 
to die. The day has not yet come when this sea 
and these waters round it shall be healed by 
Ezekiel’s river,— 


“ These waters issue forth to the east border, 

And they go down to the desert, (Heb. Arabah) 

And they go to the sea,— 

To the sea they are issuing forth, 

And healed shall be the waters. 

And it shall be that every living thing that moveth, 

(Whithersoever the river shall come) 

Shall live! 

And there shall be a very great multitude of fish, 

Because these waters come thither, 

And they shall heal! 

And live shall every thing whither the river cometh.” 
(Ezek. xlvii. 8. 9.) 


Coming out of the water we find ourselves 
thoroughly pickled. The salt has encrusted our 
skin and powdered our hair like hoar-frost. We 
do not experience, however, any very disagree- 
able sensations, though we area little out of sorts 
with the coating of brine and bitumen. But in 
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two hours we hope to reach the Jordan and wash 
all this away. We are very thirsty, and there 
is no well at hand. We come up to our drago- 
man to see if he can help us. We find him lying 
lazily on the hot beach, keeping his horse stand- 
ing, as a shade, between him and the sun. He 
has provided no water, and he seems to think 
that an orange will suffice till we reach the Jor- 
dan. We do not think so, and are inclined to 
blame him ; but there is now no help. We can 
surely endure thirst for two hours, even on such 
sands and under such a <n. 

We now mount and move on to the pilgrim’s 
bathing-place. The sheikhs are flourishing their 
sponte and spurring their steeds to lead the way. 

ne points to the place where Jordan pours it- 
self into the lake, as if asking whether we wish 
to visit the spot. We would fain do it; but it 
is two or three miles off, and we have a long ride 
before us. So, after allowing him to conduct us 
a little way, and to show us the hollow which 
contains the river, we turn round and press north- 
wards. 

What a stretch of utter barrenness! What a 
dreary plain of sand, unbroken by tree, or rock, 
or hillock! And what a sun is this that is now 
beating down upon us, and doubling all its heat 
by reflection from this yellow powder beneath us, 
into which our horses sink at every step, up to 
the fetlocks. But though the day is hot, the 
breeze is not at rest. We have felt it as it brush- 
ed the salt spray from the lake, we are now to 
feel it as it lifts the sand from the plain. It is 
evidently not taking the whole breadth of the 
Ghor, but moving in lines or stripes, which, as 
they cross and cut each other,‘are tossing up the 
sand in wild eddies. We have noticed this al- 
ready as we gazed.on the plain from the height 
this morning, but now we see it close at hand, 
and by no means relish the idea of being swept 
round by one of these sandy whirlpools, which 
are rising and falling, moving from place to place 
all over the plain. The sand of the Sinaitic 
desert is in general not fine enough nor deep 
enough to play such “ fantastic tricks.” But 
here it is like dust, and for many a mile itis, I 
suppose, some feet in depth. It seems rougher 
too, and more furrowed on the surface, so as to 
be more easily caught by the wind. We are 
looking to some spot, perhaps half a mile before 
us or at our side. The sand is smooth and the 
air is clear. In a momenta yellow cloud rises 
out of the ground, and, whirling round with im- 
mense velocity, assumes the form of a vast spiral 
column, which, after reaching a height of some 
sixty feet, spreads itself out in air.* It does 
not stand still for a moment, but rotating both 
round its own axis, and also round some centre 


* “The wind goeth towards the south, 

And turneth about unto the north, 

It whirleth about continually, 

Yea, the wind returneth again upon its whirlings.” 
(Eccles. i. 6.) 
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which the breeze has chosen for it, it continued 
the smoky whirl for five or ten minutes, till, as 
the wind falls, the sand precipitates itself, or 
rather seems to dissolve in air. 

“As the WHIRLWIND passeth, 

Even so the wicked is not ; 


But the righteous is built up for ever.” 
(Prov. x. 25.) 


The “rolling thing before the whirlwind” 
(Isa. xvii. 13), or “ the stubble”’ which it sweeps 
away (Isa. xl. 24), we do not see, for this arid 
champaign contains no thistle-down, nor stubble, 
nor brown leaf; but the sand and dust, rushing 
on before the blast, we do see; and it is worth 
the looking at. 

It was on this wide plain that Lot looked down 
from the heights above Ai, and saw that it was 
well-watered and fruitful, as the garden of the 
Lord (Gen. xiii. 10). But where are the rich- 
ness and beauty now? It was across this plain 
that the thousands of Israel marched, with 
Joshua at their head, to take possession of the 
land. Over these plains the prophets, from 
their schocl at Jericho, had often strayed, mus- 
ing on the same scene, as we are now doing. 
Along these sands, eastward to Jordan, the two 
prophet-friends walked in silent fellowship, in 
the day when the Lord announced that he 
‘would take up Elijah into heaven by a whirl- 
wind,” (2 Kings ii. 1). Not that the ascension 
of the prophet was accomplished by some mere 
Jordanic sand-storm ; the whirlwind referred to 
in this event was certainly the same as that out 
of which Jehovah answered Job (Job xxxviii. 1), 
and which Ezekiel saw encircling the mysterious 
glory of the Shekinah (Ezek. i. 4) ; but the figure 
of the whirlwind seems singularly apt in the 
case of Elijah, seeing it was across this plain, 
where they are constantly occurring, that he was 
proceeding to the spot where the ehariot of fire 
was to receive him. 

As we move northwards, the sandy plain is 
exchanged for a more broken and fertile region. 
There are now shrubs and flowers, and grass, in 
the hollows and along the dried water-courses. 
But the fertility here is not great, though it is a 
wonderful improvement on the sandy barrenness 
over which we have been riding. Yet these 
empty channels have the promise of fulness ; 
these hills, of richest pasture; these mountains, 
of vines :— 

“Tt shall come to pass in that day, 

The mountains shall drop down new wine, 

And the hills shall flow with milk; 

And all the rivers of Judah shall flow with waters, 
And a fountain shall come forth out of the house of 


the Lord, 
And shall water the valley of Shittim.” (Joel iii. 18.) 


Is it not reason, if we expect the acknowledg- 
ments of those to whom we are bountiful, that 
we should reverently pay ours to God, our most 
munificent and constant benefactor ?— Penn. 
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From the American Agriculturist. 
OUR SUMMER AND CLIMATE. 


We have the climate, if not the land of which 
the poet sang, during our brief torrid Summer. 
July seldom fails to give us heat of tropical in- 
tensity, even to the most Northern limits of our 
country. Away up in the valleys of the Green 
and White Mountains, the thermometer goes up 
to a hundred and over, and the leaves of that 
salamander plant, Indian corn, shrivel and droop 
under the burning sun. On one of these scorch- 
ing days, a scene in a maize field on the prairies, 
or in the bottom lands of the affluents of the Mis- 
sissippi, might easily be mistaken fora plantation 
in the valley of the Amazon. The whole hori- 
zon is yellow with the glowing heat. The at- 
mosphere, as far as you can see, quivers with the 
radiation like the breath of a furnace. No breeze 
relieves the suffocating stillness, nothing diverts 
the thoughts from the one sensation of swelter- 
ing heat. The cows stand midway in the slug- 
gish water, the birds gasp for breath in the voice- 
less branches of the tree, and the tired mower, 
reeking with sweat, seeks the welcome shade. 
We have occasional days as oppressive as the 
Summer weather of Cuba, and were it not for the 
interval of cloud and storm, we should hardly 
be able to endure the severe labors of the hay 
harvest. 

This tropical quality of our climate gives us a 
great advantage over England, and the nations 
of northern Europe. The bright sunshine of 
July and August matures the maize crop from 
Georgia to Canada, a plant of tropical origin and 
appearance. The bean of Lima matures in lati- 
tudes north of N. York, without forcing, and with 
a little of the gardener’s art can be had in Maine. 
Tomatoes and egg plants, okra and sweet pota- 
toes, are getting to be well known in Northern 
gardens. Melons, in their varieties, are grown 
almost as perfect on Long Island and in Jersey, 
as on the banks of the Savannah and the St. 
John’s. Indeed, we have seen the Black Spanish 
Watermelon, of full size and flavor, grown on 
the upper waters of the Hudson, though the 
crop is not a certain one in that latitude. Our 
gardens are continually gaining accessions from 
tropical lands, and many of the vegetables that 
we mature of this class are better flavored than 
when they have the full strength of a torrid sun. 

The boasted magnificence of tropical vegetation 
and scenery is a theme that will do very well 
for poets, descanting to readers who only judge 
of the reality from descriptions and from pictures. 
It must be admitted that they get up some very 
respectable palms and cocoanuts, lemon and 
orange groves in Cuba. But the men who have 
seen the big trees of California, or the specimens 
of white pine and hemlock, still to be found in 
the primitive forests of our northern States, have 
nothing to complain of in the way of small tim- 
ber and dwarf vegetation. We have oaks with 
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the growth of centuries in their boughs, ever- 
greens that were stately trees 

“Fit masts for tall admirals,” 


before the masts of Christopher Columbus were 
seen off San Salvador. Those who have never 
seen a bit of primitive forest, such as still exists 
in the wilderness of northern New York, and in 
the mountainous regions of New England, as well 
as ‘‘out West,”’ hardly understand the capabili- 
ties of our climate in growing trees. No scene 
in tropical lands can inspire sublimer emotions 
than these monarchs of the wood, as one treads 
the dim aisles beneath their vaulted arches. 
“ Thou has not left 

Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace, 
Are here to speak of Thee. This mighty oak, 

By whose immoveable stem I stand, and seem 
Almost annihilated,—not a prince, 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 

E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 

Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 

Thy hand has graced him.” 

In the way of floral display nothing can sur- 
pass a locality of laurels or rhododendrons in full 
bloom. This latter shrub has a tropical look, 
though it exists in its perfection in this latitude. 
It comes into full bloom this month, and is 
found in greater luxuriance and size in the 
forest, than in the cultivated grounds of our 
rural improvers. 

We have this great advantage over our tropi- 
cal friends, that while they can not mature many 
of our plants and fruits by artificial means, we 
can grow all of theirs under glass. With a little 
lumber and glass, and a few tons of Pennsylvania 
coal, we can get up a small section of Cuba (we 
go in for this kind of annexation) in any corner 
of our gardens, and grow pine-apples and bananas, 
to our heart’s content. Orange and lemon trees, 
japonicas, and a multitude of smaller foreign 
plants are common in our conservatories. The 
rich have it within their means to enjoy South- 
ern vegetation and flowers all winter long, at a 
very moderate expense. 

But what planter of the Antilles has ever de- 
vised a winter-house for maturing the fruits and 
flowers of the temperate zone? In no corner of 
his paradise can he grow apples, or raise his own 
cranberry sauce. We can raise our temperature 
to the point required to grow his vegetation, at a 
tithe of the cost required to reduce his to the 
point where the fruits and flowers of the North 
will mature. 

We have no occasion to envy the inhabitants 
where perpetual Summer reigns. In this month, 
we have a genuine taste of their climate, with- 
out artificial means. With a little money and 
labor we can prolong it to suit our convenience 
and pleasure. So far as the enjoyment of life is 
concerned, we had rather have a Pennsylvania 
farm, or one anywhere west of that State, to the 
furthest confines of Missouri, than all the planta- 
tions amid the spice groves of the tropics. We 
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know of no finer sight than a fifty acre wheat 
field, just turning yellow, and nodding its plumes 
in graceful invitation to the reaper, ora like field 
of maize, a little later in the season,—the husks 
cracking open, to let out the golden ears. What 
perfume is sweeter to the farmer, than the breath 
of his clover and grasses, when his scythe sweeps 
down their dew-laden blossoms at sunrise, or the 
odor of the same grasses when dried, and carted 
home at nightfall. Wedo not blame the per- 
fumers of Paris, for labelling one of their com- 
pounds, “ New-mown Hay,” nor wonder at its 
popularity with the Broadway belles, if it equals 
the genuine article. 

It is worth our while, at this culminating point 
of the year, to pause amid the ripening fruits, and 
the ingathering of the grain and hay harvests, 
and contemplate the fulness of our blessings. 
Would that we could see them near at hand, as 
they really are, rather than afar off, as they are 
not in the wilderness of the West, or in the 
climes of perpetual summer. As a class, farm- 
ers have not half the blessings they are fairly en- 
titled to, by virtue of the climate and their posi- 
tion in society as producers. They grow wood 
for fuel, and yet multitudes have not even a 
shade tree about their dwellings. They raise 
the cream for our strawberries, while not one in 
a hundred of them has any strawberry bed of 
his own. They have plenty of land and 
manure, and yet a good vegetable garden is still 
the exception among them. With a little atten- 
tion and care in the selection of seeds, they may 
have the most highly prized and healthful luxu- 
ries of the city, without money and without 
price. There is no occasion for them to sigh 
for the lands of the orange and the myrtle. 
They may woo their lovers, and live with them, 
beneath their own vines and fig trees. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 24, 1858. 





Tae AuTtuMN YEARLY Meertines.—Several 
inquiries having been made respecting the time 
when the new, or Western Yearly Meeting will 
be held, we may state that it will occur on Se- 
cond-day, the 20th of 9th mo. next, at Plainfield, 
Hendricks Co., Indiana. The meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders will be held on Seventh-day pre- 
ceding. 

The other Yearly Meetings for the present 
year will be held as follows, viz :— 

Ohio Yearly Meeting at Mount Pleasant, on 
Second-day, the 6th of 9th mo. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting at Richmond, Ind. 
on Fifth-day, the 30th of 9th month. The meet- 
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ing of Ministers and Elders on Third-day pre- 
ceding. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Baltimore, on 
Second-day the 18th of 10th month. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at New Gar- 
den, on Second-day, the 8th of 1lth mo. The 
meeting of Ministers and Elders on Seventh-day 
preceding, at Deep River. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL Monitor For 1859.— 
We are glad to find by the following circular 
that the Committee of the Tract Association of 
Friends, in New York, encouraged by the gene- 
ral approbation with which the Annual Monitor 
for the present year has been received, have con- 
cluded to engage in the preparation of one for 
1859. The aid of Friends in all our Yearly 
Meetings is needed to accomplish the object 
fully, and it is earnestly hoped that prompt at- 
tention will be given by the Recorder of deaths 
or by other Friends within the limits of each 
Monthly Meeting. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR. 


The Committee of the New York Tract Asso- 
ciation of Friends, to whom was assigned the 
preparation of an Annual Monitor, or obituary 
of members of the Society of Friends for the 
year 1857, acknowledge the kind aid rendered 
by their correspondents and other Friends in 
forwarding interesting material for the book. 

In the early part of the present year the 
American Annual Monitor was published, and 
the favorable reception of it has induced the 
Committee to engage in the preparation of a 
volume for the year 1858. To enable them to 
perform the work satisfactorily, they must have 
the active co-operation of at least one Friend in 
each Monthly Meeting. 

The information required will be a report of 
every death in the Monthly Meeting, with the 
name, age, date of decease, residence, &c. In 
addition to which, short biographical sketches, 
detailing the circumstances under which sound 
Christian character has been formed and sustain- 
ed—practical evidence of living faith in Christ 
—or some particulars of the life and closing 
scenes which may be instructive to survivors, 
will add materially to the interest of the reports. 

Care will be needed in drawing up these ac- 
counts, that they be a correct relation of what 
they narrate, and that no praise be attributed to 
the creature that is due to the Master only. 

To prevent errors, it is desired that the names 
be written very distinctly, also the age and place 
of residence, both town and State. 

The Committee particularly request that the 
accounts be forwarded by the Ist of 10th mo., 
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to William Wood, 389 Broadway, New York, or 
Henry Dickinson, 83 Beekman S8t., New York. 


Marriep, on the 17th ult., at Friends’ Meeting, 
Adrian, Mich., Enocn D. Strang, of Rollin, Mich., to 


Saran Jane, daughter of Jacob Hoag, deceased, of 
the former place. 


The third story rooms of the house 109 north 10th 
street, with basement kitchen and bath room, will be 
let on moderate terms to a suitable tenant. For fur- 
ther particulars apply at the office of the Review. 


TOLERANCE IN NORWAY. 
Bururmeton, N. J., May 24, 1858. 

I have read in your paper of May 21, a para- 
graph among the “varieties” headed “Intole- 
rance in Norway,” stating that there is not in 
Norway a Roman Church or Priest in the whole 
land, and that neither a Jew nora Jesuit is 
allowed by the constitution to set foot on the soil. 
The author of this must be very ignorant of the 
changes that have taken place within the last 
forty years in Norway. ll religious denomina- 
tions are perfectly free to worship according to 
their belief. To prove this, I send you a Chris- 


tian Sunday paper of June 24th, 1855, in which 
you will see announced preaching in three 
Lutheran, one Roman Catholic, one-English, one 


Episcopal, and one Dutch Reformed Church, and 
there are Quakers and several other sectarians. 
In 1814, when Napoleon Bonaparte was de- 
throned, the allies, to punish Denmark for not 
combining with them, forced the king to give up 
Norway to Sweden, which was resisted by the 
Norwegians, who took up arms, and called the 
first Congress together that ever met in Norway, 
when the present constitution was framed, which 
is acknowledged to be purely democratic, the 
fourth of November, 1814, and was eventually 
signed by Bernadotte, the then king of Sweden. 
Norway was at that time invaded by a large 
Swedish army, and several small battles fought. 
They were also threatened by invasion on the 
coast by the English, and by the Russians to the 
North. The constitution secures to the Norwe- 
gians liberty of the press; no nobilities or titles ; 
their own flag, army and navy; their own taxa- 
tion and mint; a Swede not to bea citizen in 
Norway, nor a Norwegian in Sweden; the king 
to have a right to pardon, but not to condemn, 
and many other things that have a bearing on 
the political character of the country. Its 
domestic affairs were to be arranged after. The 
old Danish law prohibited Jews and Jesuits 
from landing in Norway, but that has been done 
away with for years. I presume the writer copied 
from the old constitution, without informing him- 
self of the change of the law. i 
A. B. Enastrom, a Norwegian. 

Public Ledger.) 
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SUPPLY OF COTTON IN AFRICA. 


The following letter was addressed to McGre- 
gor Laird, Chairman of the African Steamship 
Company, by Thomas Clegg :— 


Mancuester, March 18, 1858. 

My pear Sir :—It is not necessary for me to 
reiterate what you must already have so often 
heard, but I may state that my operations in 
Africa were commenced some seven or eight 
years ago, with the view of putting down the 
slave trade by a new, but very simple method, 
viz., convincing the native African chiefs and 
others, that it was their interest to employ their 
people, instead of making war upon each other 
for the sake of getting a colorable right or pre- 
text for selling into slavery the prisoners taken 
in such marauding expeditions. 

I commenced at Sierra Leone, and strongly 
recommended every one to begin to collect the 
cotton already growing, and cultivate more where- 
ever it would grow. 

The Church Missionary Society kindly recom- 
mended agents to conduct the business, and in 
every way aided my efforts with the very great 
influence they so deservedly possess. 

The African Native Agency Committee, of 
London, kindly paid the agents their salaries, 
and the African Improvement Society, of Sierra 
Leone, put down a hydraulic packing press, 
made by Messrs. Bellhouse, of Manchester, to 
pack such cotton as these agents and others 
might be able to purchase. Not being able to 
collect more than about 250 Ibs. of clean cotton 
during the first year, I found that Sierra Leone 
was not the right place at which to try the ex- 
periment, and at once decided to go direct to the 
interior cotton field, and to the residence of the 
chiefs about Abbeokuta. 

In the mean time I discovered that all our 
European agents either died off, or had to return 
to this country, and another long process had to 
be gone through, by which several more years 
were almost lost. The Missionary Society kind- 
ly selected several young Africans, who came 
over to this country, at the expense of the Native 
Agency Committee, to be educated and instruct- 
ed in the best method of cleaning the cotton 
without injury to the fibre. Two of these I had 
at my mill in the country for several years, where 
they also learned to work as mechanics, carpen- 
ters, &c. A third I had in my office in town as 
clerk, book-keeper, &e. In the mean time anoth- 
er young African, who had been educated as a 
surgeon, in England, took the matter up hearti- 
ly, and conducted the various transactions until 
the two others from the mill returned to their own 
country. These three native African youths have 
since conducted the whole of my operations in a 
manner most creditable to themselves and to 
their country. The African Native Agency 
Committee, of London, liberally supplied several 
packing presses, a boat, weighing machines, cot- 
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ton stores, and other heavy articles, whilst I 
supplied cotton-gins, goods, and money to pur- 
chase the cotton with. 


Lagos, seeing the great advantage likely to ac- 

















the new trade, rendered every assistance ; indeed 
he applied for, and has obtained leave from gov- 
ernment, to come over to this country, and may 
be expected this spring to come down to Man- 
chester, where I hope he will be my guest, with 
a view to further and promote these operations 
under the sanction of our government. Up to 
the 1st of this month, I had sent out 157 cotton- 
gins, costing from £3. 17s. 6d. to £10. 10s. 
each. Ihave entered into correspendence with 
upwards of 76 native and other African traders, 
21 or 22 of them being chiefs, many of whom 
have begun to consign their cotton, as well as 
other produce, to me; and I assure you it affords 
me the greatest pleasure to sell it for the highest 
price I can obtain, as well as to invest the money 
in any articles they may require, with the excep- 
tion of spirits, or the implements of war. In 
conducting this affair, I have to venture, and 
have now outstanding, about £4,693, every shil- 
ling of which I expect to receive back, indeed I 
have bills of lading, and advices of great quan- 
tities of cotton and other produce being on its 
way to me now, both on consignment and in 
liquidation of what is owing to me. I have had 
one transaction with one of these traders, from 
which he received £3,500 ; and it is both satis- 
factory and pleasing to know that every trader, 
almost invariably, takes back hardware, earthen- 
ware, cotton goods, or merchandise for the whole 
amount of produce sent here. Owing to two 
extensive firesat Abbeokuta, I have not got quite 
s0 much cotton as I expected in 1857, but have 
had cotton advices and bills of lading for ship- 
ments from Lagos, up to the 28th of December, 
amounting to 929 bales. Add to these, 17 tons 





















































































































































Ibs. in the second, equal to321 bales. Produced, 
or rather collected for sending to me, of usual 
size, 1,250 bales of African cotton ; this quantity 
has therefore been purchased, and there has still 
always been plenty more offering on like terms, 
viz., 2d. per lb. in the seed. On this account 
the people of Abbeokuta cannot be made to be- 
lieve that England can purchase all the cotton 
that they can produce, and yet Abbeokuta 
is but just on the border, at one corner, I may 
say, of the great cotton field of Western Africa, 
extending from Abbeokuta to the Niger, and 
away into the interior. 

Coupling my experience on this coast—the 
belief of the Abbeokutans, and the recent des- 
patch of Dr. Bakie from the Niger to our 
Government, where he states that the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke had seen at Ile, near Llorin, in the 
Yoruba country, fifteen or sixteen packages of 
clean cotton offered for sale, weighing 75 lbs. to 
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crue to Africa from the energetic prosecution of 
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80 Ibs. each—and had been assured by the!state, it will invariably fetch in the Liverpool 
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natives that on market-days (every fourth) from 
1,000 to 2,000 such bags were offered for sale, 
and this for their own country manufacture only 
—I say, coupling these statements with my ope- 
rations, what I know of Tunis and Natal, and 
what Dr. Livingston tells us of the East, I can 
clearly seea prospect of the slave trade being 
entirely starved out, the tractable, docile, and 
intelligent African rising in the scale of civiliza- 
tion and Christi:nity, in proportion as he is 
allowed to enjoy his own rights, stay in, till the 
land and trade in his own native country, even 
if confined to the cultivation of cotton alone. 

You know much better than I do what Africa 
so abundantly produces besides cotton, such as 
palm and other oils, arrow-root, ground nuts, 
ivory, Cayenne pepper, fruits, spices, gums, 
resins, dyes, dye woods, &c. 

I should give a poor idea of the prospect of 
the cotton trade by simply mentioning the com- 
mencement and recent operations connected with 
my own experiment, for, in all such cases, 
people first look on, and when they clearly see 
advantage, they also set to work ; so it has been, 
and so I wish it to be, in Western Africa. One 
trader has ordered a good serviceable English 
canoe to convey the cotton, whilst he and anoth- 
er have ordered each a good new packing press, 
at considerable expense ; and asthere are now at 
least four presses ready for work, and the natives 
are able of themselves to turn out 10 bules daily 
from each press, they should turn out 40 daily, 
or upwards of 12,000 annually, with their pres- 
ent appliances. Three makers of cotton-gins at 
Manchester, through my and various other in- 
strumentality, have sent out to Africa 250 gins, 
capable of continuously cleaning daily 14,000 
Ibs. of clean cotton, 4,368,000 lbs. yearly—equal 
to 10,000 American, or 40,000 African sized 
bales of cotton ; and as all these gins have been 
bought, and, in most instances paid for on deliv- 
ery, I believe they will not be allowed to be idle. 
This, I think, is a rare instance of rapid devel- 
opment of a particular trade, and the more so, 
inasmuch as, in my case, every ounce of cotton 
has been collected, all the labor performed, and 
the responsibility of doing it borne by native Af- 
ricans alone. I have many reasons for believing 
that the whole matter will prosper: first, I be- 
lieve it has God’s blessing upon it; next Africa 
is naturally adapted for growing cotton, as every- 
where it springs spontaneously, and is indigenous 
to the country ; next, because, wherever cotton 
will grow, the people cry out for the African to 
come and help them to cultivate it, showing, in 
my opinion, that he is its natural cultivator also. 
Besides all this, I find that African cotton, 
whether from Quilimane on the east, Abbeokuta 
on the west, Tunis or Algeria on the north, or 
Natal in the south, that this cotton is the best 
substitute for American cotton. Indeed, from 
whatever part of Africa it comes, in its natural 
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market from 2d. to 3d. per lb. more than East 
India cotton under similar circumstances. For 
years this cotton has never cost more than 3d per 
Ib. in the seed, and at that price the agents, 
chiefs, and dealers have never been able to buy 
up what has been offered ; and this, I think isa 
proof that it can be produced exceedingly cheap 
—sufficiently so to compete with any other 
country. 


I believe first in the goodness of the cause, and 
next that to act entirely through the natives is 
the way, not only further to develop, but most 
certainly the most sure way of making it pro- 
gressive and lasting. I have also a dread that 
if Europeans took up the cultivation of cotton, 
or dealing in the interior, it would in all proba- 
bility result in the revival of slave labor, or 
merely in a spasmodic effort or two, and then a 
sickening off, a failure, and relinquishing the 
effort after destroying in all probability the self- 
reliance the native had formerly had. 

Yours, &e., 
Tomas CLEGG. 


THE WHOLE STORY. 


A young man named James Powers was hanged 
at Washington, on Saturday, for murder. Just 
before mounting the scaffold he bade his brother 
farewell, and said : “‘ Remember what I told you: 
let the liquor alone.” The same counsel has 
gone forth from a thousand seaffolds in this 
country, says the Philadelphia Evening Journal, 
and its echoes are heard in many a prison cell. 
We waste much breath and ink in speculating 
upon the causes of crime and its extraordinary 
increase of late years. But the confessions of 
the criminal tell the whole truth of the matter. 
It is rum that makes demons out of men of 
originally good impulses; it is rum that is fill- 
ing our prisons, feeding the gallows, and diminish- 
ing the security of life and property. Under its 
accursed influence, men who, when‘sober, would 
rather die than commit a dishonest action, scru- 
ple not to perpetrate forgery, robbery and mur- 
der. Not many years have elapsed since a man 
of fine intellect and generous impulses was sent 
toa cell in Moyamensing upon the charge of for- 
gery. Not one of those who knew him intimate- 
ly believed that he was capable of such a crime. 
The evidence adduced against him proved that 
he had acted in a wild, crazy manner while con- 
summating the deed. The fact was, that intem- 
perance, protracted for months, had perverted his 
impulses and deranged his mind. It was a mad- 
ness, and there was no method in it. Rum has 
had the same effect upon hundreds of others of 
less note. Of all the propositions for the pre- 
vention of crime, we are strongly persuaded that 
there is none of equal efficacy with the simple 
advice of young Powers—‘‘ Let the liquor 
alone.”’—Late Puper. 
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FALSE PROVERBS. 
(Continued from page 699.) 

“ We must do at Rome as Rome does ;” or, in 
another form, “ Do as other people do.” Right 
enough to do as other people do, if the thing be 
good ; right enough if it be indifferent. You 
see, now and then, a man who seems to have set 
out with the principle not to “ do as others do,” 
but whose only purpose is to show his independ- 
ence. There are many better ways of showing 
independence, and there is certainly no sense in 
that. 

He who goes into a crowd with his arms 
a-kimbo, thrusting his elbows into every-body’s 
sides that comes in his way, will certainly be 
noticed, though we can’t say much for his 
being respected. Now, that is a liberal admis- 
sion of the principle, “Do at Rome as Rome 
does.” Beyond this there is danger and wrong. 
It has been the ruin of multitudes. A young 
lad, for instance, sticks a cigar in the corner of 
his mouth, and makes most persevering endeav- 
ors to smoke it, not because he likes it, for it 
makes him sick, but because others do it; a 
working man goes to the public-house because 
his fellow-workmen do it; people set up their 
houses in a style far beyond them, because their 
neighbors do so; people, in short, do all kinds 
of foolish and wicked things, because others do 


them. We have seen a drover, aided by a whole 
posse of dogs and butchers’ boys, laboring for a 
long time, without success, to drive a flock of 
shéep into a narrow passage which led to a 


slaughter-house. They might have had a pre- 
sentiment of what awaited them within; for they 
made all kinds of efforts to get up the street and 
down the street, and seemed as though they would 
go anywhere rather than through that passage. 
At length, somehow or other, one of the flock was 
induced to enter, and then, without a moment’s 
hesitation, all the rest followed. It is one of 
Satan’s most crafty devices to lead men to destruc- 
tion, in the wake of others about whom he is sure. 
Be certain that the thing is right, ere you follow 
anybody. If but suspicious that they are wrong, 
have the courage to stand aloof. Better go the 
right way alone, than “ follow a multitude to do 
evil.” If you must follow somebody, follow in 
the track of the wise and the good, remembering 
that whilst it is said, “‘ A companion of fools shall 
be destroyed,” it is also said, ‘‘ He that walketh 
with wise men shall be wise;” remembering, too, 
that if you walk now with the wise, you will in- 
herit with them all “the promises.” 

Pope has two lines, which have now become 
proverbial :— 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pizrian spring.” 


It is very likely that a man who has a smatter- 
ing of knowledge may be conceited, and set up 
his judgment against that of everybody else, and 

| pronounce older and better-educated people to be 
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quite mistaken, and speak most oracularly on 
those very subjects about which really thoughtful 
men feel that they know nothing. The most 
mischievous demagogues and agitators have been 
men of this very class. Still, it does not need 
even “a little knowledge” to be conceited. The 
most ignorant men have very often quite as much 
conceit as those who know “alittle.” Let every 
one, whether he have little knowledge or much, 
guard against that; but don’t let that, or any 
other fancied danger, be set up against the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, or as an excuse for ignorance. 
Though a man can’t get to logarithms, there is 
no ‘‘ danger” in his learning the Rule of Three; 
if he can’t read the “ Principia,” he may find it 
worth while to master the first half dozen books 
of Kuclid; if a man can’t become a first-rate sci- 
entific chemist, there is no reason why he should 
not know something about the “chemistry of 
common life ;” if he can’t go to the original 
sources of history, and verify its facts by poring 
over dusty records and worm-eaten volumes, he 
need not deny himself the pleasure and advantage 
of reading Prescott or Bancroft. The fact is, 
it is only a little knowledge that the vast major- 
ity can secure. Let us “drink deeply,” if we 
can ; but if we cannot do that, at all events let 
us ‘ taste” the spring. 

One sometimes hear the remark—as often from 
some indulgent critic or friend as from any one 
else—‘ You can’t put old heads on young shoul- 
ders.” 

Now, there are some kinds of old heads which 
we should not like to see put on young shoulders. 
There is not a more painful sight on earth than 
that of a youth, up to all the tricks and quirks 
of business, and pushing as keen and hard a bar- 
gain as the most eager and unscrupulous of his 
seniors. But we humbly submit that there is 
not of necessity a total severance between youth 
and common sense. Let children be children, 
even though they be, as there is every reason 
why they should be, the followers of Christ. Let 
young men and young women be young men and 
young women. Neither reason nor religion re- 

uires that the young man should be as grave as 
the old man of seventy, nor the young woman 
as staid as her grandmother. Time enough for 
that when they know something of the cares of 
the world, and have experienced something of 
life’s sorrows. But there is no reason why they 
should give way to idleness and frivolity. Even 
young people may be characterized by prudence 
and forethought, and what is more, they ought 
to be. The same degree of attention and pain- 
staking, which in the case of the young often 
secures considerable attainments in knowledge, 
would go far to insure such a measure of practi- 
cal wisdom as would preserve them from the 
follies into which young people so frequently fall. 
Especially would this be the case, if, whilst weigh- 
ing thoughtfully the opinions of experience, they 
would seek in the Holy Scriptures that wisdom 


which can give even “ to the young man knowl- 
edge and discretion ;” and if, still further, like 
Solomon, they would ask “wisdom and knowl- 
edge” from God. And so you may “ put old 
heads on young shoulders.” 

(To be continued.) 

















THE FIRESIDE. 


The fireside is a seminary of vast importance. 
It is important because it is universal, and be- 
cause the education it bestows, being woven in 
with the woof of childhood, gives form and co- 
lor to the whole texture of life. There are few 
who can receive the honors of a college, but all 
are graduates of the hearth. The learning of 
the university may fade from the recollection, 
its classic lore may moulder in the halls of me- 
mory ; but the simple lessons of home, enamelled 
upon the heart of childhood, defy the rust of 
years, and outlive the more mature, but less 
livid picture of after life. So deep, so lasting, 
indeed, are the impressions of early life, that 
you often see a man in the imbecility of age 
holding fresh in his recollection the events of 
childhood, while all the wide space between that 
and the present hour is a blasted and forgotten 
waste.— Goodrich. 























THE STORY OF LIGHTHOUSES. 


We are not going to be very technical. It 
would neither suit ourselves nor our limits to 
say much about the “conic frustum,” or the 
“parabolic curve,” or the “dioptric system of 
lights.” We are first going to challenge anti- 
quity to show us here and there a beneficent 
glimmer of light from its wild rocks and dark 
shores; and then we propose to follow the per- 
sonal story of some of those intrepid men who 
have successfully done battle with the winds and 
waves in the seaman’s cause. 


The employment of beacon-fires in the olden 
time, as signals by which any great event might 
be telegraphed onward from point to point, must 
not be confounded with the regular use of bea- 
con-lights as a fiery word of warning to mariners. 
An illustration of their employment in the form- 
er sense is given in that magnificent passage in 
the “Agamemnon” of Aischylus, wherein the 
fall of Troy is announced in letters of light from 
headland to headland and shore to shore, one 
point after another catching the mighty news, 
and flinging onward the signal, for which the 
lonely warders, in their watch-towers, had been 
looking in vain for ten long watching years. 
But our inquiry is confined to those beacons 
which were the early and simple type of the fu- 
ture lighthouse. We do not incline to the 
whimsical hypothesis that the formidable Cyclops 
of old, with their one bright eye, were in living 
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reality the very lighthouses of antiquity. If it 
were so, they must have ill discharged their 
duty; for the fleet of Ulysses is said to have) 
struck on the Cyclopean island itself, evidently 
without a single glance of warning from the 
sleepy eye. But we find, in the nineteenth 
book of the Iliad, something a little more to our 
purpose, when the grand old poet, in describing 
the gleaming shield of Achilles, speaks of the 
friendly flame of the beacon-light, the hope and 
help of the mariner. 

And now another dubious illustration of our 
subject looms heavily out of the mists, in the 
igantic proportions of the Colossus of Rhodes. 
it is difficult to conceive that the brazen giant 
would have been set up, with one foot planted 
on one side of the harbor and the other foot on 
the other side, without turning his vast propor- 
tions to some practical purpose. Let us at least 
hope that when Chares, the pupil of Lysippus, 
completed his twelve years’ work, and placed his 
monster statue over the highway into the harbor, 
which was traversed by fleets in full sail, he 
taught him how to hold out a lantern to the na- 
tions, which should serve to light them into 
port. This was about three hundred years be- 
fore Christ. For only eighty years did the Co- 
lossus point the way or light the path, before an 
earthquake shook him limb from limb; but the 
brazen mass remained until the seventh century, 
when it was trafficked in by a Jew, for £36,000 
of our money. 

We may theorize with a little more boldness 
when we turn to another of the ‘‘ seven wonders 
of the world,”’ the celebrated Pharos of Alexan- 
dria. This remarkable tower, which is allowed 
on all hands to have been a light-bearer, dates 
from the same period as the Colossus, about 
three hundred years before the Christian era. It 
rose on the small island of Pharos, in the bay of 
Alexandria, a magnificent structure of white 
marble, composed of many stories. Completed 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the mon- 
arch was minded to commit his memory to the 
enduring keeping of the tower; but the architect 

contrived to grave his own name on the marble, 
and his master’s on the layer of mortar which he 

spread above it; and thus, after the touch of 

time had rubbed away the lime, the following 
inscription was bared to the eye of succeeding 

ages: ‘‘Sostratus, of Cnidos, the son of Dexi- 

phanes, to the gods, the saviours, for the benefit 

of seamen.” These last words clearly set forth 

the beneficent purpose to which the tower was 
dedicated; and both Pliny and Ammianus Mar- 
u cellinus speak of it as a beacon, which was light- 
: ed up at night to mark the way into the haven 
of Alexandria through the shoals of that encum- 

bered coast. The former speaks of the “ danger 
lest the light, when seen from a great distance, 
| might be thought to bea star.”” An almost fab- 
| ulous height has been attributed to this white 
tower of Egypt, and its cost has been’computed 
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at about £390,000 of our money. But it is a 
grand thought that the entrance into the land of 
pyramids, the gateway to the avenues of sphinxes, 
the path to the hundred-gated Thebes, to the for- 
ests of obelisks, and to those solitary giants that 
sat supreme over the sands, should have been 
indicated by this magnificent tower of purest 
white, bearing a star of light on its lofty brow. 
There is a modern lighthouse at Alexandria, 
which inherits the name of its famous ancestor, 
“the Pharos,’ a word derived, as is supposed, 
from Phrah, the Egyptian name of the sun. 
Pliny and Strabo allude to the existence of light- 
houses at Ostia, Ravenna, and amongst the shoals 
at the mouth of the Guadalquivir. 
to be nearly the sum of all that antiquity is 
willing to reveal about her lighthouses, though 
we question her ever so wisely. 
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This seems 


And now we take a long leap out into the com- 


parative daylight of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when there slowly grew up, at 
the mouth of the Garonne, the great “ Tour de 
Corduan,” which was twenty-six years before it 
arrived at maturity, and set to work to light the 
fleets of Bordeaux and the traffic of the Langue- 
doc Canal safely to their destination. 
tecture of this tower, which is one hundred and 
ninety-seven feet in height, is very ambitious in 
its character : galleries taper upward to the lofty 
summit; there is a chapel within ; and there are 
friezes and pilasters without. 
grand preparation, the ingenuity of France, un- 
der Henry IV., could only devise a good flaming 
fire, fed with oak billets from the broad forests of 
Gascony. Yet even this fitful blaze must have 
been a waymark of vital moment to the storm- 
tossed mariners in the Bay of Biscay. Time 


The archi- 


But after all this 


passed on, and a good coal fire, burning on the 
top of their stately tower, was esteemed a vast 
improvement upon the unsteady tongues of flame 
which had long shot upward through the dome 
of a southern night. At length, in the year 
1822, the beautiful dioptric lights of Augustin 
Fresnel took their legitimate place on the conical 
top of the magnificent Tour de Corduan. 

And now we are rapidly nearing our own 
times. There is a perilous reef of rocks about 
fourteen miles from Plymouth, and about ten 
from the Ram Head on the Cornish coast, against 
which the swell of the Atlantic waves beats and 
breaks with uncontrollable fury. These are the 
famed Eddystone Rocks, so named from the wild 
tumult of conflicting currents amidst which they 
dwell. As they rear their black foreheads in the 
midst of the broad highway of commerce, it is 
no marvel that many a noble ship stumbled and 
fell in mid career: no marvel either that men’s 
hearts should have been anxiously set upon de- 
vising some mode of giving a timely warning. 
As early as 1696, a brave man was found who 
was ready to step forward in this ‘forlorn hope,” 
lead the attack, storm the rock, plant his colors, 
and then stand the siege—against what forces ’ 
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—the waves and winds of an ocean, the tempests 
of the wintry Atlantic. All this is bravery in- 
deed! The man who led that “forlorn hope” 
was Henry Winstanley. There was a whimsical 
quaintness in his former mode of life which 
would have prepared one to expect the merry 
quips and tricks of a conjuror, rather than the 
bold deeds and high heart of a hero. He had 
surrounded himself in his Essex home with the 
most startling absurdities. If his visitor took his 
seat in a chair, a pair of arms would instantly 
start up and embrace him, making him a close 
prisoner therein. If he attempted to kick out of 
the way a slipper which he saw lying on the 
ground, a ghost-like figure would immediately 
spring up and confront him; and, if wearied with 
these unpleagant surprises, he seated himself in 
a bower in the grounds, he was forthwith launch- 
ed out into the middle of the canal. 

It was from amidst such childish though inge- 
nious jokes as these, that Henry Winstanley 
stepped boldly out upon the Eddystone rocks, 
and prepared to maintain himself there against 
the rude shocks of indignant storms. Harlequin 
turns hero! A strange metamorphosis! He 
spent the first summer in boring twelve holes in 
his impracticable rock, and in fixing twelve an- 
swering irons therein as a hold-fast for his new 
arm-chair amidst the waves, his new summer 
bower of the seas! During the course of the 
next season he raised a round pillar twelve feet 
high and fourteen in diameter. It was still 
there when he returned to it in the succeeding 
spring; and he built at it until, including the 
vane, it rose to the height of eighty feet. He 
now determined to take possession of this singu- 
lar erection ; but the first night in which he ven- 
tured to lodge in this strange citadel was a night 
of storm and tumult, and for eleven succeeding 
days not a boat could venture to approach the 
beleaguered garrison. Still they clung manfully 
to their battlements, their provisions, like them- 
selves, drenched and soaked with the salt waves. 

On the 14th of November, in the same year 
(1698), Winstanley lighted his lantern. But 
wild were the nights and days that followed. 
The kindly glimmer of his beacon was dancing 
upon fearfully troubled seas; and it was not un- 
til three days before Christmas, that, in the very 
extremity of hunger, he regained the shore. 
The fourth season was spent in encasing his 
tower with outworks, and in raising it to the 
height of one hundred and twenty feet; for, 
even when his lantern was at an elevation of 
sixty feet above the rock, he found that it was 
often “actually buried urder the water.” 

This first Eddystone lighthouse contrived to 
maintain a sort of dying life until the November 
of 1703, when, some repairs being required, its 
bold architect, accompanied by a body of work- 
men, landed on the rock. There is a painful 
feature in this story, which we should have been 
glad to suppress were it not for the moral teach- 
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ing which it conveys. Poor Winstanley, in his 
strong self-reliant confidence in the stability of 
his work, had declared that ‘‘ he only wished to 
be there in the greatest storm that ever blew un- 
der the face of the heavens, that he might see 
what effect it would have on the structure.” 
And now a storm was coming which has been 
memorable in history for its wild fury and for 
the fearful destruction which it wrought—the 
storm of the 26th of November, 1703. When 
the morning of the 27th arose on the troubled 
scene, not a vestige remained of the lighthouse, 
of the architect, or of his men, save only some 
small length of chain which was firmly jammed 
into a crevice of the rock! Ah, there is a wide 
distinction between presumption and courage, 
between a bold self-confidence and a humble 
trust. Smeaton remarks that the common sense 
of the public had led them to anticipate some 
such sorrowful tragedy, so little was the tower of 
Winstanley adapted to endure the shock of its 
peculiar trials. 












































(To be continued.) 





SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


It is somewhat strange that the sources of this 
remarkable river should continue to be entirely 
unknown to the world in modern ages. If they 
were ever known to the ancients, their knowledge 
has perished with them. The exclusive policy 
of the Carthagenians, and the destruction of 
their records, prevent us from knowing how far 
their knowledge extended. Herodotus, the 
traveller and historian, about 450 years before 
Christ, visited Egypt. From Thebes he set out 
to discover the sources of the “ mysterious river,” 
but went only to the first cataract at Elephantine, 
lat. 24° North. He had not the courage and 
energy of Humboldt to go farther, and turned 
back, as wise as he went about the sourcesof the 
Nile. Bruce, in going up the Blue Nile of 
Abyssinia in 1770, supposed it was the Nile, and 
the European maps were altered and conformed 
to this supposed discovery, but it was afterwards 
found that the Blue Nile, rising in lat. about 
10° North, was only a branch of the great river, 
whose hidden springs are yet undiscovered. 

In 1851, Bayard Taylor left Cairo to go up 
the Nile as far as he could. He ascended it as 
far as 12° 30’ North, when his timid boatmen 
were afraid to go any further among the hostile 
tribes. Mr. Taylor tells us he met Dr. Kno- 
blecher at Khartoum, lat. 154° North, who told 
him he had ascended the Nile in November, 
1849, as far as Logwek, lat. 4° 10’ North, which 
is the highest up this mysterious river we have 
any account of. In 1842 and 1843, the en- 
lightened Viceroy of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, sent 
an expedition to discover the sources of the Nile. 
They went nearly 3000 miles, to lat. 4° North, 
and then turned back. As late as December, 
1856, no official report of the expedition had 
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been published. In 1856, another Egyptian ex- 
pedition was sent up with an armed escort of 
860 men, under the command of the French 
Count d’Escayrac, and furnished with a large 
scientific staff. The party had reached Dongola, 
18° North, in December, 1856; and, after re- 
pairing their vessels, were expected to proceed 
last summer (1857) on their voyage up the 
great river. We ought soon to get some intelli- 


gence from them. 


For Friends’ Review. 
ONE. 


Where shall I join, and where divide ? 
Such query greets the mental ear, 
Full oft, of him who would decide 
His doubtful steps by truth severe. 


Such kind relations God hath made, 
In things with life, and things without, 
To bless the soul whose course is laid 
Always by wisdom’s secret route ;— 


Such harsh exceptions doth ordain, 
To cheat, in circumstances same, 
The eager grasp which else would gain 
That wisdom-fruit in folly’s name. 


With such diversity perplexed, 
In all my plans, and all my dreams, 
How shall I reach the prize annexed 
To truthful life, or truthful schemes ? 


Find, anxious soul ! thyself within, 
The true diversity and strife ; 

Fight ever there the King of Sin, 
With weapons of the King of Life. 


There seek the pulse of harmony 

Which nurses health, and strength, and joy; 
There shun the jarring mockery 

Which animates but to annoy. 


So may’st thou ever learn to sing 
The universal bridal song— 
“There’s unity in every thing, 
Except between the Right and Wrong.” 


BROADCAST THY SEED. 


BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


Broadeast thy seed ; 
Ifthou hast aught of wealth to lend, 
Beyond what reason bids thee spend, 
Seek out the haunts of want and woe, 
And wisely let thy bounty flow; 
Lift modest merit from the dust, 
And fill his heart with joy and trust; 
Take struggling genius by the hand, 
And bid his striving soul expand ; 
Where virtuous men together cling 
To banish some unhallowed thing, 
Join the just league, and not withhold 
Thy help, thy counsel, and thy gold. 
Would’st have thy humbler brother freed ? 
Broadcast thy seed. 


Broadcast thy seed ; 
If thou hast mind, thou hast to spare, 
And giving will increase thy share ; 
Put forth thy thoughts with earnest zeal, 
And make some stubborn spirit feel | 
The grace, the glory, the delight 
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That spring from knowledge used aright ; 

The improving wealth, which none can take, 

Though fortune frown and friends forsake ; 

The strength of vision, more and more 

Expanding as he dares to soar. 

Virtue and knowledge, glories twain ! 

The more they give, the more they gain! 

Would’st help a brother in his need ? 
Broadcast thy seed. 


Broadcast thy seed : 
Albeit some portion may be found 
To fall on harsh and arid ground, 
Where sand, or shard, or stone may stay 
Its coming into light of day, 
Be not discouraged. Some may find 
Congenial soil and gentle wind, 
Refreshing dew and fostering shower, 
To bring it into beauteous flower, 
From flower to fruit to glad thy eyes, 
And thrill thee with a sweet surprise ; 
Do good, and God will bless thy deed. 
Broadcast thy seed. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzicn INTELLIGENCE.—English advices are to the 
4th inst. The news is unimportant. 


Great Britain.—The British revenue returns for 
the year ending on the 30th ult., show a decrease of 
over £5,000,000, nearly all of which was occasioned 
by the reduction of the income tax. 

Archdeacon Thorpe, of Bristol, has invited the 
clergy of that diocese to petition, now that Jews are 
to be admitted to Parliament, that clergymen of the 
established church may be no longer disqualified as 
members of that body. 

The number of letters sent to the “‘ Returned Letter 
Office” in 1857 as “ dead letters,” amounted in England 
to 2,024,057, in Scotland to 183,132, and in Ireland to 
199,651. The amount of money and other valuable 
property contained in them was £419,939, most of 
which was returned to the writers. Letters, the 
writers of which cannot be discovered, are retained 
for two years, andif not applied for, are then de- 
stroyed. 

France.—Advices from Lyons report a decided im- 
provement in commercial affairs there, and the same 
was the case, though in a less degree, at Marseilles. 

The heat was so oppressive, and drought prevailed 
to such an extent in some localities, that water was 
becoming scarce. At Versailles, where the flow of 
the Morly aqueduct was interrupted, water was sold 
at high prices, it is said at a franc (18$ cents) fora 
little more than a quart. 

A French squadron had been dispatched to the 
Adriatic, probably on account of the Montenegrin 
difficulties; and the Patrie stated that a Russian 
frigate had joined it, and had been placed under the 
orders of the French Admiral. The news had caused 
some excitement at Vienna. 

Sparx.—A change had been made in the Ministry, 
Gen. O’Donnell being at the head. 

Gen. Concha, the Governor of Cuba, had complained 
to his government of the ‘insults’ of the English in 
reference to the slave question. The Madrid journals 
stated that the government intended to call on Eng- 
land for explanations of the language used respecting 
Spain, by Lord Malmesbury and others, in the debates 
on the slave trade, in the House of Lords. 

Iraty.—The Tribunal of Appeal, at Naples, had de- 
clared the recently liberated steamer Cagliari, a good 
and lawful prize. 

Sanguinary conflicts were said to be frequent be- 
tween the French and Roman soldiery. 
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Russia.—The cholera had appeared at St. Peters- 
burg. A fire had almost destroyed the shipping at 
Helsingfors. 

Turkey.—Fresh assurances had been given to 
France, that the troops sent to Herzegovina were not 
intended to act against the Montenegrins, and that in 
no case should that country be invaded by the Turks. 
The commission to settle the boundary was to meet 
at Ragusa in the middle of the present month. 


Greece.—The Greek government had placed its 
subjects residing in Candia under the protection of 
the French Admiral. 

Arrica.—Dr. Livingston’s expedition had left the 
Cape of Good Hope for the Zambezi. 


Cuiwa.—The four plenipotentiaries had received 
dispatches, on behalf of the Minister of State, from 
two subordinate officers, informing them of the ap- 

_ pointment of a Governor General in place of Yeh, and 
inviting the British, French and American envoys to 
meet him at Canton. The communication to the 
American Minister expressed satisfaction that the 
American government had not joined in the aggres- 
sive proceedings of the English and French at Canton, 
but had adhered strictly to its treaty with China, 
thereby proving its good faith and honorable feelings. 
The Russian plenipotentiary was informed that, as 
Russia has no treaty permitting it to trade at the five 
ports, it had no cause to interfers in Canton matters; 
but as he had been commissioned to arrange the 
boundaries on the Amoor river, and as a Chinese 
commissioner had also been appointed for the same 
purpose, he was requested to proceed to the Amoor to 
meet that functionary, and settle the business en- 
trusted to them. The latest reports from Canton 
state that Hwang, the new Governor General, was de- 
laying his entrance into the city, and that some of 
the Chinese officials there, having attempted to go out 
to join him, had been placed under surveillance by 
the British commander. A suspicion prevailed that 
Hwang had orders to attempt the re-capture of Canton. 
Considerable bodies of Chinese troops were collecting 
in the vicinity, and some uneasiness was felt. 


Soutn America.—New Granada has adopted a new 
constitution, and has changed its name to that of 
“The Granadian Confederation.” Peru was engaged 
in a presidential struggle, which appeared likely to 
be nearly as prejudicial as a revolution. The candi- 
dates are Castilla, the present provisional President, 
and Domingo Elins. <A flour-mill driven by steam 
power, the first in Peru, has been established at Payta 
by a citizen of Baltimore. 

British America.—Advices from Frazer river indi- 
cate that the gold mines are very rich, and the con- 
sequent rush of emigration thither from California 
continues. As many as one hundred canoes are 
said to have gone up the river in one body, and all 
the settlements on Puget Sound have been stripped of 
all kinds of boats. From 12,000 to 15,000 American 
miners are supposed to be in the country. The Gov- 
ernor has visited the river, where he was warmly 
welcomed by the miners, and appointed custom house 
officers and magistrates. Boats and vessels entering 
the river must obtain a license at Victoria, Van- 
couver’s Island. Provisions were at most exorbitant 
prices ; flour, at some points, being $100 a barrel, and 
bacon $1.50 per pound. 

Domestic.—News from California to the 20th ult. 
The emigration to Frazer river had caused a general 
depression of business in the interior, and a rise in 
the rates of labor. The law passed at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, prohibiting the opening of 
stores on the first day of the week, went into operation 
on the 6th ult. In many places the law was observed ; 
in others, numerous arrests were made for its violation. 

A bridge across the Sacramento, at Sacramento City, 
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was so nearly completed that persons had crossed 
upon it. 

The ship Alice Munroe, at Boston from Liverpool, 
reports having met the Niagara and Gorgon, of the 
Telegraph squadron, on the 27th ult., inlat. 52° 5’ N. 
long. 33° 15° W. The squadron experienced violent 
gales from the time of starting, was driven as far north 
as lat. 54°, and was sixteen days in reaching the point 
of beginning. On the 26th, the cable was joined, but 
the paying out had scarcely commenced, when it 
broke. Another junction was made, and the vessels 
started in different directions, signals being kept up 
through the wire. Forty miles had been paid out, when 
the current ceased, at 124 A.M. onthe 27th. It was 
supposed that the wire had broken on the Agamemnon, 
and the Niagara, when met, had returned to the rendez- 
vous, but the others had not arrived. The weather 
was calm for the next two days, but strong southerly 
gales were experienced for several days subsequently. 

Latrer.—By the North Star, which left Southampton 
on the 7th inst., we learn that the Niagara and Gorgon 
returned to Queenstown, Ireland, on the 5th, after a 
third unsuccessful attempt to lay the cable. A re- 
newed junction was effected on the 28th ult., and the 
Niagara paid out about 250 miles, when the current 
again ceased, at 9 P. M. onthe 29th. In accordance 
with previous arrangements, the Niagara then returned 
to port. She bad still on board 1,300 miles of cable, 
and if the Agamemnon retained an equal amount, the 
attempt might still be renewed. The latter vessel 
had not arrived. About 585 miles of cable were 
lost. 


Much excitement is said to prevail in southern 
Kansas from a belief that a new invasion of that 
territory is projected by some of the lawless bands on 
the Missouri frontier, who have already made them- 
selves so notorious. Their number is supposed to 
amount to 500 men, under the iafamous Titus and 
Hamilton. 

The suit of 8S. M. Booth, editor of the Milwaukie 
Free Democrat, to recover possession of his press and 
other property, seized on executions from the U. S. 
District Court, to satisfy judgments for alleged vio- 
lations of the fugitive slave law, has been decided in 
his favor. The Judge took the position that as the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin has declared the fugitive 
slave law unconstitutional, a penalty for damages 
under that law was not collectable, and he therefore 
released the property from attachment. 


The State government of Oregon was to be organized 
on the 5th inst., yet some of the territorial officers in- 
sist upon their right to a continuation of salary under 
the territorial organization, and have given formal 
notice of the fact to the Treasury Department. 


An Artesian well at Columbus, Ohio, has been bored 
to the depth of 1708 feet, without finding the water 
More than 1000 feet of this depth is in the limestone 
stratum ; how much thicker it is no one can tell. 

The refusal of our Minister to Mexico to sanction 
the payment by Americans of the contribution exacted 
by the Zuloaga government, having been referred to 
Attorney General Black as a question of international 
law, the latter has given an opinion sustaining the 
course of the Minister, on the ground that the levy in 
question is neither a forced loan nor a legal tax, but « 
compulsory contribution from which the property of 
foreign citizens is protected bya principle of inter - 
national law. It is doubtful whether the individuals 
expelled from Mexico for refusing to pay the tax, are 
really American citizens. 

From Utah we have information that Gen. Johnston 
entered Salt Lake City with his army on the 26th 
ult., and made his head quarters there. He issued « 
proclamation, inviting the Mormons to return to their 
homes, which they had not done at the latest accounts. 


